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Myths of the Robin Redbreast in Earlier English Poetry. 1898. 

The Vigor and Expressiveness of Older English. 1890. 

The New School of Criminal Anthropology. 1891. 

The Poet, Is he Born, not Made? 1893. 

Anatomy and Art. 1895. 

Brief Memoir of Colonel Garrick Mallery, U.S.A. 1895. 

Medical Lore in the Older English Dramatists and Poets. (Exclusive of Shaks- 

peare). 1895. 
The Witches' Pharmacopoeia. 1896. 

Scopelism. 1897. (Said to be the first paper on this subject in English.) 
A Tragedy of the Great Plague at Milan in 1630. 1898. 
On Some Diseases bearing the Names of Saints. 1912. 
Columns of Infamy. (In the present issue of the American Anthropologist.) 

D. S. Lamb 

ANDREW LANG 

In the death of Mr Lang anthropology has lost one of its most 
picturesque and persevering students. The light touch, the quaint humor, 
the literary tone, the flashes of an intelligence better remembered for its 
keenness and quick perception than for its depth and breadth, are insep- 
arably bound up with Mr Lang's reputation in scientific circles. He 
would prefer this guise to that of erudite research, so his whole literary 
personality would seem to declare, — and to this ideal he was consistent. 
Such were, in the main, the characteristics of his articles in Man and 
in Folk Lore, his contributions to Anthropology and the Classics, to 
Anthropological Essays dedicated to E. B. Tylor, and in such of his 
books as Magic and Religion, Myth, Magic and Religion, The Making 
of Religion, and The Secret of the Totem. He had announced, prior to his 
death, that we might expect other volumes from his pen. They will 
probably be forthcoming in posthumous editions. 

Mr Lang's argumentation, too frequently evasive and half-serious, was 
now and then incisive and illuminating. The theory that totems were 
the result of the restriction of a given group to one particular kind of 
food was effectively answered by the retort that " man cannot live by 
witchetty-grubs alone." But Mr Lang's greatest service to anthropology 
has been by way of enlisting others in its service through the enticing 
chapters of his earlier works. Many have been turned by his writings 
to the great field of opportunity and have contributed, each in his way, 
some bit of knowledge or guidance to the study of man. 

Mr Lang was more than an ethnologist, more than a writer and 
researcher in mythology, religion, magic, and various forms of social 
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organization. He was an untiring student of psychical research, of 
folk-lore, of the classics, of literature in almost every age and clime, and a 
ready writer on all of these topics. In each of these fields he has done 
something to perpetuate his memory. Hence his fame is in no wise 
dependent upon his ethnological contributions and is well secured without 
them. He was rather the litterateur — and as such he was probably without 
a peer in the English-writing world, — who made a few sallies into eth- 
nology and kindred subjects. We must, therefore, value his contributions 
not as the contributions of one who has enlisted for this cause, but rather 
as of one whose work lay elsewhere but whose sympathies and interests 
and labors in the intervals of respite from his life-work were with us. 
It is, I think, in this spirit that we should look upon the work of Mr Lang 
and add to the appreciation of a score of departments of littercB humaniores 
a tribute of gratitude for the work that has helped forward the Science 
of Man. 

W. D. Wallis. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Anthropologically California has always been noted for its 
linguistic diversity, which has been accepted as being greater than that 
of any other part of the world. Since Powell's standardizing classification, 
which allotted twenty-two distinct families of native languages to the 
state, only one consolidation, that of Shasta and Achomawi, has been 
positively asserted and generally accepted. Two or three other pairs 
of languages have for some time seemed to be probably each reducible 
to a common origin; but the specific similarities determined were weak- 
ened by the frequent occurrence of both lexical and grammatical re- 
semblances between many other families which there was no justification 
for connecting genetically. These grammatical resemblances have 
been several times discussed by us and attributed to the inter-influence 
of distinct families, due to geographical contact. The lexical similarities 
we have assumed, in all but a few cases, to be the result of borrowing. 
It became clear that until the degree and extent of this mutual influencing 
and borrowing among unrelated languages were more precisely ascer- 
tained, the relationships suspected in the few instances referred to were 
capable of explanation through such borrowing on a slightly more 
intensive scale, and would therefore never advance beyond the stage of 
probability. For this reason we undertook some time ago a comparison 
of more than two hundred stem words in all the languages and dialects 



